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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LESsLIE’s WEEKLY desires to be in communication with representa 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re- 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 


subject from responsible persons 


A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 
No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 
than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. Lestre’s WEEKLY would like to print some 
of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 
American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of June next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by the literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 
Les.iie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Situation. 


HE Cuban question is approaching a crisis. No 
matter what the result of the investigation of the 
Maine disaster may be, it is clear that we have 
reached an acute stage in the difficulty with Spain. 

Ex-Secretary of War Robert T. Lincoln questions the 
responsibility of Spain for damages to the Maine, even if 
those damages were the result of the explosion of a mine 
in the harbor, because, he says, that ‘‘ in entering the harbor 
of Havana, the Maine did so with full knowledge that it 
was a fortified harbor, and took all the chances of accident 
or of the acts which might be done by those for whom 
Spain is not responsible.” Few Americans will agree with 
Mr. Lincoln, unless it should be made plain that the ex 
plosion on the Maine was caused by the negligence of its 
officers or crew. 

But, conceding that the explosion was purely accidental, 
that does not change the gravity of the situation. The ex- 
plosion on the Maine, with all its frightful consequences, 
has concentrated public attention upon the deplorable sit- 
uation of affairs in Cuba. This occurrence, following the 
insulting conduct of the Spanish minister, has aroused the 
American people to a sense of their responsibility for the 
frightful cruelties in Cuba. The attempt of the Spanish 
government to suppress this revolt of the liberty-loving 
citizens of Cubais clearly a failure. Recent events have 
emphasized the fact that the interests of our country, more 
than those of any other nation, outside of Spain, are being 
disastrously affected by the continuation of the struggle. 

Autonomy is a failure. The autonomist cabinet is on 
the eve of disruption. Ex-Spanish Minister De Lome has 
virtually confessed that autonomy was never offered in 
sincerity, but was simply a delusion and a snare for the 
American people. The recent riotous conduct of Spanish 
army officers in Cuba, as well-as the absolute refusal of the 
‘insurgents to accept autonomy, indicates that the struggle 
must be fought to a finish. It has now reached a stage 
where the sacrifice of human life, involving the death by 
starvation and exposure of 500,000 men, women, and chil 
dren, appeals to the Christian nations of the world, and 
directly to the United States, for intervention. 

We do not care to interfere in a family quarrel, but if 
that quarrel reaches the dangerous stage in which valuable 
property interests of our citizens are jeopardized, then in- 
terterence is not only justifiable, but necessary. It looks 
as if the insurrection in Cuba had reached this critical 
stage. It is time that the good offices of our government 
were tendered, backed by a firm and resolute determina- 
tion to secure such a recognition of them as they deserve. 
War would be deplorable, and no good citizen favors a 
declaration of hostilities unless the progress of events 
makes that the only alternative 

There should be some way out of the pressing difficulty. 
Much has been said of the peaceful power of arbitration. 
Why should we not suggest this form of settlement? It 
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could do no harm. It might lead to great good. The cir- 
cumstances are such as to justify such an offer by the 
United States, whose interests are imperiled by the contin 
uance of the insurrection, and whose land and naval forces 
have been faithfully employed to restrain the friendly 
hands which have reached out from this country to aid the 
insurgents. 

There is a limit to the forbearance of nations as well as 
of individuals, and the time is very near when the patience 
of the American people will become exhausted. 


Israel in America. 


FUE NIE recent discussions at the sixth annual meeting 
of the American Jewish Historical Society, and the 

J ensuing publication of the journal of that learned 

body, have brought forth some valuable and timely 
information upon a subject of general interest. 

Regarding the antiquity of Jewish settlements on this 
continent, it is a well-known fact that the rabbinical writ 
ings are full of legends of the habitation of both North and 
South America by the Jews before the time of Columbus. 
In the New World, as well as the Old, the Jews have been 
always active among the colonizers. This is not because 
of innate restlessness, declares President Oscar 8S. Straus, 
nor of a special commercial spirit ; but simply because in 
countries where the Jews have suffered most from restric- 
tions and persecutions, they have been among the first to 
seek this avenue of escape and go to the remotest unsettled 
portions of the world to enjoy the freedom denied them at 
home. ‘‘ The Jews and commerce are found continually 
associated in foreign and colonial trade, not because the 
Jews were continually in search of new highways of com- 
merce, but hecause commerce and the Jews—the former by 
natural laws and the latter by artificial laws—followed the 
path of least restriction.” 

What may be called the modern immigration of Israel- 
ites to America began about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In 1650, sixteen years after the island of Curacao 
became a Dutch province, twelve Jewish families arrived 
there from Holland ; and four years later they were joined 
by refugees from Brazil, when the Portuguese retook that 
country from the Dutch and expelled the Jews. Direct 
descendants from these families hold high positions in 
Curacao to-day. In 1698 about ninety Israelites left the 
island and sailed to North America. Some of them settled 
at Newport —among them Hasan Ishaack de Abraham 
Touro, the father of the philanthropist, Judah Touro. 
Mr. Albion Morris Dyer has shown that there was a Jew- 
ish synagogue in Mill Street, New York City, as early as 
1682, and that the advent of the Jews into this part of the 
country was probably much earlier than the accepfed date, 
1654. 

As to the number of Jews at present living in the Unit- 
ed States, no exact statistics are attainable, as the govern- 
ment does not classify the population by religions in the 
enumerations for the decennial census. But more or less 
careful estimates have been made from time to time, from 
which Mr. David Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, has com- 
piled an approximate statement of the growth of our Se- 
mitic population. From estimates made on the authority 
of the Rev. Gershom Mendes Seixas, in 1812, it is inferred 
that there were at least 400 Jews in New York at that 
time. The Jewish population in Pennsylvania included 
from eighty to 100 families ; in Richmond, Virginia, thirty 
families ; and in South Carolina, about 1,000 souls. In 
1818 Mordecai M. Noah counted the Jewish population of 
the United States at 3,000; while in 1826 a writer in the 
North American Reriew makes it 6,000. 
later (1840) the American Almanac gives the number of 
Jews in the United States as 15,000, and in the next eight 
years, according to M. A. Berk, the compiler and publisher 
of ‘‘ History of the Jews up to the Present Time,” second 
edition, the population of the race had increased 35,000, 
and numbered then about 50,000, of whom between 12,000 
and 13,000 resided in New York alone. 

The first systematic attempt to obtain definite statistical 
information was undertaken by the Board of Delegates of 
American Israelites, with the assistance of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, whose committee re- 
ported in 1877 a total population of 189,756, and in 1880 a 
total of 230,257. In 1888, according to Isaac Markens, th 
population had risen to 400,000, of which 125,000 wer: 
credited to New York, and 114,000 of which landed on 
these shores between 1881 and 1886. The work of gather 
ing the statistics for the eleventh census (1840) was com- 
mitted to Philip Cowen, of the American Hebrew, and he 
presented tables showing 533 congregations of Orthodox 
and Reformed Jews, with 130,496 communicants. The 
two branches together have 301 church edifices, with an 
approximate seating capacity of 139,824. 
edifices, 281 halls, etc., are occupied by congregations, and 
these halls have a seating capacity of 28,477. The total 
value of the synagogue property is $9,754,275, an increase 
in ten years of $3,549,697, while the number of communi- 
cants advanced over 80,000. 

Coming down to the present day, Mr. Sulzberger says: 
‘The total ascertained immigration since 1885 is 411,073, 
and, adding 74,310 given by Mr. Joseph Jacobs in the Jew- 
ish Year Book for 1896, the total of Jewish immigration to 
the United States since 1881 would be not over 485,333. 
And, finally, he gives, in a conservative estimate, 987,800 


Fourteen years 


Besides these 
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as the total number of Jews now settled in the United 
States. According to his computations, various principal 
States rank as follows in the size of their Hebrew popula 
tion: New York, 350,000 [linois and Pennsylvani<. each 
85,000 ; Ohio, 50,000; California and Maryland, each 35.,- 
000; Missouri and New Jersey, each 25,000 ; Massachusetts 
and Louisiana, each 20,000; and Vi-ginia, 18,000. In all 
the Southern States it is large and rapidly growing : while 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Wyoming, it 
does not exceed 1,000. 


The Plain Truth. 


AMONG the bright things that have gleamed out of the ter 
ror and gloom of the Maine disaster were the sincere and 
thoughtful personal messages of sympathy which Captain Sigs- 
bee and Secretary of the Navy Long sent to the relatives of the 
brave men who went down with the ship. These condolences 
were the better, too, for being prompt. At such times of sus 
pense and anxiety sympathetic mes-ages are like gifts for the 
needy, their value is doubled by being given quickly. 


The announcement comes from London that Prince von 
Auersperg, who lost his fortune before he was twenty-six years 
old, and is now a bankrupt, is in New York City, running an 
elevator in a hotel, like an ordinary case of *‘ hard up.” Here is 
a chance for some wealthy American girl, with longings to 
hitch her chariot to a star, to get hold of a real live prince. He 
may be bankrupt in purse, but if he is not also bankrupt in 
reputation and character he will be no worse a catch than many 
another prince that an American girl has ‘ collared,” to her 
lasting regret and sometimes to her lasting shame and disgrace. 

If you want to chastise your enemy invite him into a Federal 
government building and pound him within an inch of his life. 
If the inch remains you are safe from punishment by Federal or 
State law. A St. Louis, Missouri, judge recently held that the 
United States statute of 1872 gives the Federal government su- 
preme and exclusive jurisdiction over offenses committed upon 
its property and that murder done there is the only crime pun 
ishable by that government. The case was that of a colored 
porter who assaulted the janitor of the Federal building in the 
office of the internal revenue collector at St. Louis. Arrested 
on a warrant charging assault and battery, he successfully in 
terposed a plea in abatement on the ground that the act was 
committed on a United States reservation. and that the State 
had no jurisdiction. Lawyers say the decision correctly inter- 
prets the law. At any rate, it relieves the colored porter from 
all fear of prosecution, and establishes an interesting, not to say 
a very bad, precedent. so 

A lieutenant of the Spanish navy, who recently visited 
Mexico, made bold as soon as he had crossed the border to de- 
clare for war with the United States. He made the surprising 
statement that the Spanish bureau of naval intelligence has 
complete plans and drawings of the fortifications of the princi- 
pal American ports. [n this connection it will be recailed that 
Lieutenant-Commander Sobral, who, until his recent recall for 
his indiscreet utterances regarding the Maine explosion, was 
the naval attaché of the Spanish legation at Washington, was 
charged last summer with making sketches of fortifications in 
the vicinity of Charleston harbor. It now leaks out that So- 
bral, during the past two years, has been quietly visiting every 
important fortification on our Atlantic coast ; that he has been 
inspecting the ships of our navy, while in course of construc- 
tion and after their completion ; and that he and the retired 
Spanish minister, De Lome, have possession of many valuable 
charts and plans from the Navy Department. We cannot learn 
who is responsible for this condition of affairs, but it is a condi- 
tion without precedent in any other land. 

Auction picture-sales abound in the ratio that speculative 
buoyancy prevails. When stocks are booming and money is 
plentiful picture-dealers give collectors a chance to buy, because 
these conditions warrant higher prices. The principle is a 
familiar one with auctioneers generally. The best time to 
buy is when money is scarce and prices are low. It will be well 
for purchasers to follow closely this principle at the numerous 
picture - sales likely to occur in New York this spring. The 
Stewart sale was timed to meet favorable conditions, but the 
prices obtained indicate that buyers are also timing their pur- 
chases with the same purpose. The collection referred to was 
valued by some as high as $1,000,000. It was sold for about 
$300,000. Another fact to be borne in mind is that, while a big 
picture-sale gives collectors convenient access to real art treas- 
ures, it also provides a handy opportunity sometimes for dealers 
to work off at round figures pictures not so valuable. The 
stimulus of high prices for a few masterpieces is relied upon to 
facilitate the sale of mediocre pictures. The practice is not fol- 
lowed by conscientious dealers, but instances of it are by no 
means rare. ma 

Certain members of the New York Legislature, it is said, 
resent the active interference, if it may be so called, of Gov 
ernor Black in Legislative matters. It is said that he is an 
executive who executes. If so, he deserves to be commended. 
The governor’s messages, before the advent of Governor Black, 
were looked upon as one of the necessary but useless formalities 
of the opening of the Legislature. Governor Black not only 
submitted his recommendations, but he took pains to say that 
he intended to see that they were carried out. The most nota 
ble achievement of his first year was the passage of the bills to 
complete the capitol of the State and to provide for a forest- 
preserve in the Adirondacks. For thirty years the people had 
been pouring their money into the construction of a State cap- 
itol, until $25,000,000 had been expended upon this work, Gov- 
ernor Black determined to put an end to this political scandal, 
and, in spite of the opposition of a horde of politicians of both 
parties, he passed his bill for the completion of the structure, 
and in June the work will be finished. The forest-preserve is 
also a reality, and the people will never regret it. This year 
the Governor has determined to pass an honest primary law, 
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which is particularly demanded by thoughtful and independent 
Republicans. He is also in earnest in his endeavor to pass a 
concurrent resolution in favor of a constitutional amendment 
providing for biennial Legislative sessions. These are the most 
important bills on his list this winter, and we will be greatly 
mistaken if both of them are not passed. It is refreshing once 
in a while to have a (‘overnor who governs. Too often the 
Governor’s duties are arrogated by a private citizen who parades 
himself as the licensed ‘‘ boss.” 


FOIE TALKED | ABOUT 
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popular so early in life as the 
thriel d’Annunzio is thir- 





=FEw writers have become 
author of *‘ Trionfo della Morte.” © 
~ ) ty-two years old, 

and he is admired 
in both 
spheres. 
man, they say he 
is good to his 
friends, 


hemi- 
As a 


obliging 
and affable. Not- 
withstanding his 
renown, he is not 
comceited. He 
has the gift of 
listening to criti- 
cism without im- 
When 
he fifteen 
years old his first 
volume of poetry, 
‘Primo Vere,” 
won favorable 
criticism. He 
reads much, he 
works hard. He 
knows foreigners’ 
literatures _ thor- 
oughly, especially 
Freuch. He is 
fonder of writing 
prose than poetry, because he thinks that the novel is the best 
artistic form in which to express the subtleties and complexities 
of the soul. There are two periods in his literary life. In the 
first, as he said himself, he tried to ** blend perfectly in his prose 
and his poetry the picturesque and musical elements.” One sees 
that the background of his works was passionate fondness for 
beautiful, picturesque, expressive, and harmonious forms. Be- 
fore all, he tried to express the phenomena without, and ata 
later period he turned to the manifestation of life within, to 
The result of his later 
effort are threé novels united under a common title, ‘‘ Novels 
of the Rose”; embracing » Pleasure,” ‘‘ The Intruder,” and 
‘*'The Triumph of the Di His short stories belong chiefly 
to the first period, and a ples of his fondness for color- 
ing and precise outlines. Born in the South, not far from 
Naples, his mind was impressed with the lively coloring of the 
Neapolitan painters, but also with their darker moods, which 
pictured tortures and martyrdom. To these early impressions 
are traceable his stories of accidents, of brutality and violence. 
One critic said that ‘‘ Saint-Pantaleon” can be compared to 
a rough bass-relief made by Michael Angelo. A more attentive 
reading of his stories will operate to compare them rather with 
bloody Carravagio than with Michael Angelo. There is no 
other man in art or literature to be compared with that Titan. 
His short story which is printed in this number of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY is called ‘* The Hero,” and bas the opposite character- 
istics of lively coloring of the Neapolitan school 

= The startling discovery made on the 24th of February by 
Ensign Powelson, of the Fern, that the forward part of the keel 


: er re of the wrecked 
| 
| 
| 


patience. 
was 
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the mysterious spectacles of the soul. 


’ 





Maine, with its 
ribs and plates, 
was stove up- 
ward, so that 
parts of the 
shattered 
double bottom 
were shown 
out of the 
water, con- 
vinced 





many 
engineers that 
the explosion 
on the Maine 
came from un- 
derneath the 
vessel. Powel- 
son’s discovery 
attracted gen- 
eral attention 
to this brilliant 
young officer. 
lfe was gradu- 
ated from the 
| Naval Acad- 
emy in 1893 as 
the honor-man 
of hisclass. We 
show him hold- 
ing in his arms the favorite of his class, the little daughter of 
Lieutenant Bowyer, of the Naval Academy. Young Powelson 
entered the Naval Academy at the age of sixteen years, and not 
only led his class in recitations, but was also a leader in athlet- 
ics. He was promoted to the rank of ensign on July Ist, 1895 ; 








ENSIGN POWELSON, 
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served on the Cincinnati, and was recently transferred to the 
Fern. He took a two years’ special course in the Glasgow 
School of Naval Architecture, and is proficient in construction 
work, hence the value of his observations regarding the wreck 
of the Maine. 

=Miss Katharine Osborn, who has blossomed forth as a 
rival of Mrs. Alice Shaw, the world-famous whistler, is a New 
Haven girl, of the old 
Osborn family of that 
town. Until this season 
Miss Osborn been 
merely a girl 
whose willingness to 
contribute her musical 
gift to any and every 
charitable programme 
or to small drawing- 
room _ entertainments 
won her a wide 
popularity. Last sum- 
mera metropolitan 
pianist of influence dis 
covered that Miss Os- 
born’s whistle entitled 
her to more than local 
} recognition, and encour- 
aged her to start profes- 
sionally. Her first New 
York appearance 
at an entertainment of 
the Press Club. Then she was engaged to whistle at the notable 
production of ‘ Cinderella,” given at the Metropolitan Opera 


has 


society 





local 
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House. As a result of her success here she was engaged by 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller as the feature of an afternoon pro- 
gramme for which she had out cards. It is not at all unlikely 
that Miss Osborn may become a society fad in New York, for 
not only has she her beautiful bird-like whistle to commend 
her, but family prestige and personal charm as well. 

Amateur photography is once more abroad in the land. 
Pictures home-made by the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Victoria, the Duch- 
ess of York, and 
other high- born 
dames are much in 
evidence, and cam- 
eras, long pining in 
seclusion, have been 
brought forth. Con- 
Duchess of 
Marlborough, has 
added photography 
to her accomplish- 
ments. The Count- 
ess de Castellane has 
developed quite a 
talent for picture- 
taking, as well as 
our other American 
milady, the Count- 
ess of Craven, who 


suelo, 


has become an ex- 
pert. In New York 
are many ardent 
devotees of photography, and that very smart organization, the 
Camera Club, has a large membership. Noone, perhaps, has done 
better work than Mrs, Richard P. Lounsbery. 
ful teas and receptions—notably a reception recently when her 
mother, Mrs. J. B. Haggin, assisted in receiving. Notwith- 
standing her social duties and charitable works, Mrs. Louns- 
bery bas taken up photography quite seriously. For posing 
she has a positive genius. The accompanying picture of Mrs. 
Lounsbery is from a photograph taken by herself. The hand- 
some costume is of Turkish design, and was worn at a fancy- 
The material for the dress and the jeweled girdle 
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She gives delight- 


dress ball. 
were ordered from 
Turkey, from which 
far-off land came 
some of the lady’s 
ancestors. The 
other photograph 
by Mrs. Lounsbery 
was taken in Car 
roll Beckwith’s stu- 
dio, and shows the 
artist his 
newly-finished por- 
trait of Colonel Ap- 
pleton, of the Sev- 
enth Regiment. 
Miss Martin is an- 


beside 


other member of 
the Camera Club 
who has accom- 
plished work 
worthy of a _ pro- 
fessional. At a re- 
cent photographic 
exhibition in Vienna, at which royalty competed, Miss Martin 
received a medal. Miss E 
photographic clubs and an indefatigable worker. 
who excel at photography are Mr. Beech, Mr. Harper, Mr. 
George J. Gould, Dr. John Nagle, and Commodore Elbridge 
T, Gerry, who is fond of marine views. 


CARROLL BECKWITH’S STUDIO. 


V. Clarkson is a member of several 
Among men 


=Thomas A. Edison, whose personality is something of a 
mystery even to his contemporaries, passed his fifty-first birth- 
day last month, He was born in Alva, Ohio, February 11th, 
1847. He celebrated the recent anniversary by working at his 
iron mines in New Jersey, rejoicing over the success, now in 
sight, of his magnetic ore-separating plans that have cost so 
many hundreds of thousands in money and years of closest la- 
bor. His health is very good, his energy and vitality as abun 
dant and inexhaustible as ever, and his wonderful, searching 
eyes as bright and penetrating as in those early days in the ’sev- 
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enties, when his first discoveries began to attract the attention of 
the world. He has grown stouter, however, and that great mane 
of hair is gradually whitening. 

=One of the brightest young men on the New York stage is 
Charles Joseph Kelly, who goes by the stage-name of Charles J. 
Ross, and who is now playing 


eT... os | or “ 
; } with the Weber & Fields 
; Company. He has had acuri- 


ous and checkered career. He 
was born in Montreal, but 
moved with his family to New 
York City at the age of three 
years. When but eleven years 
old, being of a roving disposi- 
tion, he began to look out for 
himself—tried working for a 
farmer in the West, then 
dodged among the cattle in 
the Chicago stock yards, and 
finally turned up a useful boy 
in the headquarters of the 
trainers and jockeys on race- 
tracks. His happy, rollicking 
disposition, and his powers of 
imitation and mimicry, which 
he inherited from his mother, 
made him a general favorite. 
He had a gift for composition and song-writing, and after the 
abduction of Charlie Ross in Philadelphia young Kelly, as he 
was then known, wrote a few stanzas describing himself as the 
lost Charlie Ross. Asa result he was given the nom de plume 
of Charlie Ross, and that has been his stage-name ever since. 
He was an ambitious boy, and rose from a subordinate position 
on the race-track to one of confidential relationship with several 
of the leading managers. He was the first to introduce messen- 
ger-boys and telephones in connection with the conveniences of 
the grand-stand. In 1884 he rode two of the races in Barnum's 
show, and soon after that was invited to an entertainment by 
the Elks in New York in the hall over Koster & Bial’s. Various 
amateurs were called upon to do their ‘‘ turn,” and among others 
Charlie Ross was called out. He made such a hit that several 
managers offered bim an engagement. He accepted one at 
Harry Miner’s at $20 a week, and next went to Koster & Bial’s, 
where he remained three weeks, the longest engagement that 
any performer had had in the place up to that date. He went 
on the road, playing in the mining-camps and ranching-towns 
throughout the West, finally returning to this city for a perma- 
nent engagement with Weber & Fields. Mr. Ross is, probably, 
the most versatile actor on the stage, as he has played almost 
everything, from a negro part to a participant in a glove-fight. 
He will probably go on the road as a star after next season. 
Mrs. Ross, his wife, was Miss Mabel Fenton, of Pawpaw, Mich- 
igan. He met her at Deadwood during his engagement there 
twelve years ago, and four days after the meeting they were 
They live very happily and always appear together 
Most of their bright little sketches are 





CHARLES J. 


ROSS. 


married. 
in their entertainments. 
written by Mr. Ross. 
= Perhaps no one connected with the turf in this country is 
more widely known and more generally esteemed than Jobn E. 
Madden, the former own- 
mam er of the famous Ham- 
burg. Mr. Madden was 
born at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, thirty-eight 
years and was al- 
ways, from boyhood, de- 
voted to athletic 
Base-ball, boxing, 
ming, and other tests of 
athletic strength occup‘ed 
much of and 
this perhaps acccunts for 


ago, 


sports. 
swim- 


his time, 
his spleni.u. poysical 
strength. He went to 
Lexington, Kentucky, 
when twenty-three years 
of age, to indulge a taste 
he had always had for 
breeding horses. Grad- 
ually he got together one 
of the best stables in the country. How profitable he has made 
the business of horse-breeding and racing may be inferred from 
the fact that he bought Hamburg for $1,200, won $39,000 with 
him, and finally sold him to Marcus Daly for $40,000. Ham- 
burg was not the only thoroughbred of note owned by Mr. 
Madden. He sold Harry Reed, which cost him $400, to Mike 
Dwyer for $12,000. He also owned the winner of the Brooklyn 
Mr. Madden 
has been phenomenally successful in raising notable trotters. 
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Handicap, Castaway II., and others of that class. 


Marcus Daly has long been one of his customers, and purchased 
from him Rachel, with a record of 2:08';, and many other trot 
In 1890 Mr. Madden gave $33,000 for Robert McGregor 
This shows the liberality with which he 
In 1888 he went to England and bought 
Warlock, a son of Belmont, which had been sold as a yearling 
for $5,000 by Robert Steele, of Philadelphia, to James Platt, of 
Cheddle, Cheshire, England. The mother of this horse, Water 
Witch, became famous as a brood-mare, and Warlock became 


ters 
for breeding purposes. 


pays for good breeders. 


valuable as a sire ; whereupon Mr. Madden hastened to Eng- 
land and purchased Warlock for $5,000. His unerring judg- 
ment of horseflesh was again revealed by this transaction, for 
he sold Warlock shortly afterwards to Senator Stockbridge and 
8S. A. Brov a, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, for $15,000. Mr. Mad- 
den has « tine farm three miles from Lexington, Kentucky, 
which is known as ‘‘ Hamburg Place.” 
of the finest Kentucky blue-grass land, and at this country: place 
he dispenses Kentucky hospitality with alavish hand. The for- 
mer owner of Hamburg, despite his career on the turf, is a 
model of propriety, and does not drink, smoke, or gamble. He 
married a daughter of J. R. Megrew, a prominent resident of 
Cincinnati, and his proudest possession is his only child, a lad 
of three years, who is already developing an inherited taste for 
athletics, 


It embraces 250 acres 
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THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘* MAINE” AS SHE APPEARED IN HAVANA HARBOR BEFORE THE EXPLOSION, 
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New York World. 








THE ‘‘ MAINE” AS SHE APPEARED IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 
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New York Journal. New York Journal. 
VIEW SHOWING THE TERRIFIC FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION. THE DEBRIS AMIDSHIP. 


VIEWS OF THE “MAINE”? BEFORE AND AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


We present a picture of the Maine as she appeared ‘n the harbor of Havana on the day before the explosion by which she was wrecked, and also photographs taken immediately after 
the wreck, and showing the frightful havoc wrought. These photographs were taken by the New York Journal and World, and we print them by their courtesy. 
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New York Journal. New York Journal. 
PREPARING TO BRING THE DEAD ASHORE. THE CABIN LEFT IN SHREDS—VULTURES IN SEARCH OF DEAD BODIES 
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New York World. 





New York Journal. New York Journal. 


FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION SHOWN BY THE BENT METAL PLATES, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WRECK OF THE ‘S1AINE.” 


(See Opposite PAGE.) 


FRIGHTFUL HAVOC ON THE DECK, 
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THE HERO. 


By GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO. 
(Translated from the Italian by S. C. de Soissons.) 

THE large standard of Saint Gonzalve was already unfurled 
on the great square ; and the modern Hercules who carried it, 
with the neck of a bull and face burned brown by the sun’s hot 
rays, seemed more than proud of the honor bestowed upon him. 

Since the victory gained over the Radusians the populace of 
Mascalico celebrated with new magnificence the feast of Sep- 
tember. The souls of the people were burning with a marvelous 
devotion, and the entire country was rendering thanks to their 
patron saint for the abundance of the last crop. 

In the streets the scene was one of solemn festivity; from 
window to window were stretched the wedlock counterpanes of 
the women, and the men had brought from the woods green 
branches and flowers with which to decorate the doors and 
thresholds. There was a sort of hidden excitement among the 
people in the crowded streets, caused by the great religious fervor. 

The procession slowly filed out of the church toward the 
square. Beside the altar erected for the occasion stood the men 
who were to carry the statue of Saint Gonzalve ; they were 
arranged four on each side—Giovanni Curo, Umalido Mattala, 
Vinzenzio Guanno, Rocco de Cengo on the one side; while 
Benedetto Galante, Biagio de Clisci, Zachiel de Mainetto, and 
Giovanni Senzapaura stood on the other. 

They were silent, embarrassed by the importance of their 
function, with confused ideas in their heads. They were all 
very strong. In their ears they had, like the women, the round 
gold ear-rings, and their eyes burned with the fire of fanaticism. 
From time to time they felt their biceps and wrists, as if to 
measure their strength, or they exchanged a smile. 

The statue of the saint was enormous ; it was made of dark 
bronze, the head and hands of silver, and was very heavy. 
Mattala asked : 

** Are you ready ?” 

There was a fresh breeze blowing, and the banner waved 
over the heads of the crowd, who pressed close to see. At each 
gust of wind the panes of the church-windows rattled. The 
nave was filled with the smoke of incense and benjamin, and 
the sounds of the music were wafted across the square. In that 
pious atmosphere the blind exaltation in the hearts of the eight 
men was increased. They were ready ; they stretched their 
arms. Mattala said : ‘* One—two—tbree.” 

They combined all their efforts to raise the statue of Saint 
Gonzalve ; but the weight was even greater than they had ex- 
pected ; the statue toppled to the left and nearly fell. The men 
had not yet had time to pass their hands around the base and 
grasp it firmly. They bent, and tried to resist; but Giovanni 
Curo and Biagio de Clisci, being less dexterous than the rest, let 
go, and the statue inclined violently to one side. A cry was 
heard from Umalido. 

The crowd round them, seeing the saint in danger, cried out : 
** Be careful, be careful !” 

The noise coming from the square prevented the men from 
even hearing each other. Umalido was fallen on his knees, his 
right hand under the bronze. In that position, not being able 
to rise, he lay looking at his hand, his eyes dilated with pain 
and fright, but not uttering a sound. A few drops of blood 
stained the altar, His comrades now made another effort to lift 
the statue. It was not an easy task, and the women, seeing the 
plight of the s:ffering Umalido, shrieked aloud. He said nota 
word, but twisted his mouth in pain. 

Finally the, succeeded in lifting the statue, and Umalido was 
able to remove his crushed, bleeding, shapeless hand. 

**Go home! Go home !” they are telling him, pushing him 
toward the church-door. A woman takes off her apron and 
offers it as a bandage ; he refuses it. He is watching the men 
as they gesticulate and quarrel around the statue. ‘‘I shall re- 
place him.” ‘No; Ishall.” ‘* No, no; it’s I.” 7 

Cicco Ponno, Mattia Scaforala, and Tomasso de Clisco were 
competing to replace the injured man. Umalido came near 
the quarreling men. His crushed hand hung limp by his side, 
while with the other he pushed aside the crowd and opened a 
way for himself. 

He said, simply, ‘‘ It is my business.” 

And he advanced the left shoulder to help sustain the patron 
of the parish. He closed his teeth, suppressing with stern will 
the pain of his maimed hand. 

Mainetto asked him, ‘*‘ What are you going to do ?” 

He answered, ‘1 shall do the will of Saint Gonzalve.” He 
began to march with the others. The crowd looked at him, 
stupefied. Several asked him, looking at his useless hand, al- 
ready blackened and clotted with blood, ‘‘ Umalido, what is the 
matter with you ?” 

He did not answer. He walked erect and grave, to the time 
of the music, with some confusion in his mind, under the large 
counterpanes moved by the breeze, under the branches and 
blossoms. 

At length he fell; the great saint stopped for a moment, 
oscillated, and then continued on his way. Mattia Scaforala 
took the vacant place. Friends carried the senseless man to the 
nearest house, where he was revived. Anna de Cengo, an old 
woman skilled in tne dressing of wounds, looked at the maimed 
hand, then shook her head. ‘I can do nothing,” said she. Her 
art was helpless in such a serious case. 

Umalido said not a word; he was looking quietly at his 
wound. His band was completely useless, and nothing could 
help him. 

Two or three old peasants came to see him ; every one ex- 
pressed the same opinion by word or gesture. 

Umalido asked, ‘‘ Who carries the saint ?” 

They answered, ‘‘ Mattia Scaforala.” 

‘* What are they doing now ?” 

‘* They are singing the vespers.” 

The peasants took leave of him and went to vespers. The 
sonorous chimes were heard from the parish church. A friend 
put near the wounded man a bucket of fresh water and said, 
“Put your hand in it. We are going to vespers and will be 
back soon.” 

Umalido remained for some time alone. The chimes became 
more rapid and more sonorous. Daylight was fast fading. The 
branches of an olive-tree, blown about by the wind, struck the 
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low window from time to time. Umalido, sitting always, began 
to slowly plunge his hand in the cool water ; as the clots fell, one 
by one, the disaster appeared to be truly more and more disas- 
trous. He was thinking : 

‘*The hand is useless. It is lost. Saint Gonzalve, I offer it 
to you.” 

Then he took a knife and went out. The streets were desert- 
ed ; everybody was in the church. Above the roofs were the 
purple clouds of the September twilight. 

In the church the people were singing to the accompaniment 
of the music. An intense heat emanated from the many human 
bodies crowded together, and from the flames of the candles. 

The silver head of Saint Gonzalve was shining like a beacon 
light. Umalido entered. Amidst the general stupefaction he 
advanced to the altar. 

Holding the knife in his left hand, he cried : 

‘* Saint Gonzalve, I offer it to you.” 

And he began to cut his right wrist, under the eyes of the 
people, trembling with horror. 

Little by little the shapeless hand began to detach itself in 
the pool of blood at the altar. It remained suspended on the 
last fibre for an instant, then fell with a dull sound into the 
copper tray at the feet of the saint. 


Life in Louisiana. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE GLORIES OF NEW ORLEANS AND THE 
DELIGHTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


THE steamer Pargoud is swinging lazily at her landing, 
awaiting passengers and crew, so we hurry our steps on this 
lovely morning, but take time to reach the levee by the way of 
the French Market and through the old French quarter, thus to 
have a last look at that which we love the best. We linger by 
the old-time houses, gazing with interest at the quaint, floriated 
monograms in the iron-work of the windows and balconies ; we 
peep into cool, shady court-yards and nod merrily at the little 
French children, who peer back at us, half affrighted, from 
under the arches of the massive inner walls. 

For just one moment we pause in front of the cathedral door 
and take in the full effect of the view—a view of as lovely a 
square as ever ornamented acity. Back of us the cathedral, 
flanked with the court buildings—those that were ‘*a palace 
and a prison” in the days of the old régime, before Louisiana 
belonged to the United States. On either hand, forming the 
quadrangle, stretch the houses and stores of the Countess of 
Pontalba, with their wealth of ornamental iron-work constantly 
repeating, in window, balcony, and frieze, the monogram of the 
noble owner. In front extends the broad levee and all the 
busy life of the great river—and in such a setting lies Jackson 
Square, where the fine equestrian statue of the hero of New 
Orleans stands surrounded by brilliant flowers, stately mag- 
nolias, verdant turf, and winding, well-kept walks—all so ar- 
ranged as to impress upon the mind a picture of unfading 
beauty. 

We pass out upon the levee and somewhat down its length, 
to where the steamer lies waiting for its passengers. This levee 
is a scene of such busy life and unique details that a stranger 
becomes fascinated and finds it difficult to tear himself away. 
Here thousands of barrels of sugar await shipment, hogsheads 
of molasses, crates of vegetables, great stacks of bags of cotton- 
seed, ready for the oil-mill ; bales of cotton by the many hun- 
dreds, boxes of every description, merchandise of all kinds, fill 
up the broad expanse. 

Among it, as thick as ants, swarm the negroes—moving this 
thing, replacing that, giving life, action, color to the scene. 
Lithe and muscular, well-built and strong, these men handle a 
bale of cotton as if it were of but small size and weight. Each 
man has a * cotton-hook” stuck through his belt, and all are 
comfortably and neatly dressed, with dark trousers, colored 
shirts and blue ‘‘ jumpers,” as their outside working garment is 
called. Most of them seem to affect old hats—dilapidated, soft 
felt head-wear—and from under these many have a gaudy, col- 
ored handkerchief hanging down over their necks and on each 
side of the face, which, though certainly barbaric in style, is 
incentestably picturesque in effect. They are loading and un- 
loading the many vessels moored along the levee, receiving 
fifty cents an hour for their work, and working well—which 
they must do perforce, as the mate of each boat is there per- 
sonally superintending, and allows no lagging. 

The negroes move continually at a jog trot, and as there are 
some thousands on the levee the scene is a most busy one. 
Every here and there on the edge of the wharf stand barrels of 
river water, and by each barrel two or three tin cans, which 
are in constant requisition by some of the numerous workers, 
who seem to be ever thirsty and drinking. Puffing and blow- 
ing as she walks, with a large basket of eatables on her arm, a 
fat black woman pushes her way through the crowd. She is 
eagerly welcomed, and is not long in selling out her store ; then 
sbe stands with arms akimbo, a hand an either hip, watching 
the scene and chaffing the men as they work. Further along, 
on a plank stretched across two barrels, an Italian woman has 
spread her stock of candies and fruit. She does not seem to be 
having as much luck as her competitor, and calls crossly toa 
negro boy lying full length on a pile of cotton bales and eating 
an orange : 

‘* Way you get-a dat-a ?” 

‘** Buyed um on credit.” 

** An’ who-a trust-a you ?” 

‘* A dago, same you is ; dey is glad ’nuff to.” 

** You lie-a boy ; dago no trust-a nigger ; you steal-a dat-a.” 

‘* Didn’t neither ; you a dago—you’d trust me right now.” 

‘Me? No me-a; me no trust nigger; nigger steal too 
much-a.” 

And then the boy retorts and the badgering continues, while 
the shrill, high tones sound above the noise of the drays and the 
many cries about them. Here a dozen negroes pull on a heavy 
gang plank, drawing it up out of the water. Their cry of ‘‘ Yo- 
hee-yo, ah-hee-ya,” as they pull all together, has a rhythmical rise 
and fall most pleasant to the ear. It is interesting to note how 
they mark the time and with what precision and concert their 
every movement is made. 

The steamer has received all her freight ; she is only waiting 
now for her working crew of fifty or sixty hands, who will 
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unload and load her at each stopping-place up the river. These 
hands are negroes who between the landing-places have nothing 
to do but to eat and sleep ; at each place, however, where the 
boat stops, they must be quick and energetic—*aiwuys on the 
jump,” as they say in river vernacular. It is the business of the 
mate to hire them, direct them, make them work, even to the 
extent of using some terribly strong language and emphasizing 
the same with his stout walking-stick, if occasion should 
demand. The negroes know this and expect it; it is a part of 
river life which could not be dispensed with. When he is ready 


to employ them, the mate takes as many yellow cards in his 


hand as he needs negroes and goes on the wharf at the end of 
his gang plank and waits. The steamer then blows her whistle 
in a particular manner which means ‘‘ We want a crew”; pres- 
ently the hundrecs of negroes within hearing collect about the 
mate. 

‘* Come, boys,” he says, ‘t who wishes to go with us ?” 

‘* What yo’ gwine gib us ?” 

‘*Seventy a month.” 

There is not an answer ; seventy a month means at that rate ; 
but a trip lasts about a week and the hands are paid off at the 
end of each trip. When in twelve hours the boat is ready to 
start again, there is a repetition of the same trouble—for the 
average negro will not work as long as he has a little money in 
his pocket ; it is only when he is ‘‘ done dead broke” that he is 
ready to ship again—which will give him four square meals a 
day in addition to these large wages. The busy season on the 
river being also the time of demand upon the sugar plantations 
and in the cotton fields for hands, the negro knows his power 
and uses it. Not one accepts the offer of seventy dollars. The 
mate waits ; at last a man says : 

** Make it eighty an’ we is wid you.” 

The mate does not hesitate a moment, but calls out: ‘ Pile 
aboard ; we’ll give it.” But the negro has craft and no princi- 
ple ; not one moves. 

The mate says, ‘‘ Eighty-five!” Still silence and inaction. 

‘* Well, ninety, then.” Still not a movement. 

In a minute a burly negro calls out: ‘‘Say $100, man; we 
got yo’ on de hip, an’ we won’t go for less dan dat.” 

The mate has to acquiesce ; his ship is laden and the goods 
must be delivered on time, or the company will suffer ; so *‘ the 
hands ” have it all their own way. A rush is made to secure a 
place at the coveted price ; but *‘ first come, first served.” The 
sixty cards are soon distributed ; the happy possessors file on 
board ; the cable is slipped, the wheel revolves, and the steamer 
is off and away on her trip up this most wonderful of streams, 
the Mississippi. 

Past the city’s front, getting some idea of its perfect crescent 
with its edge of electric lights, five miles long from tip to tip. 
Its spires and public buildings tower proudly from the nest of 
verdure which embowers the town. Great ocean steamships lie 
along her wharves, discharging or taking on their freight. The 
smoke from many manufactories and refineries pours out in 
long, black columns straight up into the blue heavens and floats 
away on the breath of the river breeze. Rafts of lumber, 
barges of coal, panting, busy tug-boats pass by. Incoming 
steamers meet us, and our whistles scream a salute. We pass 
the great grain elevators and the vessels loading at their sides : 
we note the life, the traffic, the prosperity on every side, and 
can readily believe, when we are assured that all New Orleans 
enterprises prosper, that there are no business failures and that 
there is an enormous amount of wealth within her borders. 

Out from a convent far beyond the city’s boundary rings 
the mid-day bell. We are abreast of a sugar plantation, the 
first of these most beautiful places. The fields are green with 
the waving cane, which is now being cut and hauled to the huge 
sugar-houses, their kettles sending out odorous steam from the 
boiling juice, soon to be sugar and syrup. The tall chimneys 
emit volumes of black smoke, and as far as the eye can reach, 
on both sides of the Mississippi, arise these evidences of a peo- 
ple’s busy prosperity. The mansion house of each plantation is 
embowered in groves of magnificent live-oaks, or has a long 
avenue of these splendid trees forming an approach. * The 
quarters ” of their ‘* hands,” as the houses of their negroes are 
called, are built in rows facing each other, a wide street be- 
tween. Scrupulously clean, glistening with whitewash, and 
with double chimneys of brick, they form a pretty picture 
amongst the greenery of their surroundings. The sun pours 
down in golden radiance upon the broad, brown bosom of the 
river, looking blue in the distance where the cloudless sky is 
reflected in its depths. A cool breeze comes down its open 
highway from the north, starting, perhaps, as doés the stream 
itself, from far-away Itasca. It has lingered, though, amongst 
the rose-gardens and sweet olives of Louisiana, for its every 
breath is perfume-laden. 

The negroes sleep on the lower deck, stretched out on planks, 
on boxes, astride of barrels—anywhere, so long as they can feel 
the genial sunshine and have nothing to do. The trim waiters 
are busy setting tables in the long saloon, and the genial purser 
points out this object and that, and gives bits of history, of 
legend, and of personal gossip about each place that we pass. 

Many of these river plantations are baronial in the style of 
their dwelling-hous These belong to the ante-bellum days. 
Wide halls, lofty ceilings, broad piazzas, supported on stately 
columns, reminding one of the pillared porticoes of Italy; a 
noble sweep of steps down into the fair domain of their garden, 
rose-bowered and orange-hung ; for the trees are laden with the 
golden globes, drooping low among their branches. The wide 
carriage-road runs from plantation to plantation, for these are 
a hospitable people, fond of entertaining and of all social inter- 
course, and there is but a mile or two between the houses. 
Now every one is busy in this busiest of all seasons—sugar-boil- 
ing. The mills never cease grinding, nor do the furnace Gs 
die out night nor day; but force succeeds force and the work 
keeps merrily on, until at last all is done ; the fields are clear, 
the grinding at an end, the sugar made and stored, the syrup 
barreled, the fires dead, the machinery at rest. Then all is 
cleaned up and the gayeties begin. For black and white there is 
feasting and song and dance—-visiting, dinner-parties, suppers, 
and entertainments. The work of the year is over ; the harvest 
is complete, the return is golden, and enjoyment and rest reign 
supreme until planting-time comes round once more. 

‘* Will you walk in to dinner ?”’ 

Most assuredly, good steward ; to such a dinner a king might 
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gladly go. The Mississippi boats were ever famous for their 
fare, and the stanch steamer Pargoud evidently believes in 
good living. Creole cookery is something that to be enjoyed 
and appreciated must be experienced. Suffice it to say that the 
best of all good restaurants could offer no more tempting table. 
One is almost sorry to have had enough, the dishes are so good, 
so various, and so many ; but after dessert and café noir one 
returns to deck at peace with all the world. There is nothing 
great enough to ruffle one’s equanimity after such a dinner as 
that. 

How peaceful and lovely is the river, curled with ripples, 
flecked with shadows of the fleecy, floating clouds above it, 
swirled into foam by the great paddles of the wheel as the 
steamer presses ever onward! It lies low now within its bunk, 
but when the heavy rains come, or the ice in the far North 
breaks up, swelling and overcharging all its tributaries, emp- 
tying their fullness into her bosom, then she becomes a terrible 
power for injury and destruction. For miles her waters spread 
over the level lands, carrying terror before them. Here, where 
every overflow means millions of loss, every effort of man is 
bent to confining the waters to their banks, and levees are built 
six, eight, and ten feet above the normal tide. But when these 
break, as break they will, such a scene of desolation presents 
itself as was shown to us. 

Of all a fair plantation nothing remained but one lone house, 
torn and twisted, left perched against a tree. The stately man- 
sion house went down into the waters; the neat ‘‘ quarters” 
were washed away ; the tall chimneys, the high brick walls, the 
complete and perfect sugar-house with all its belongings, have 
gone, leaving not a mark to show where once they stood. The 
very ground is ruined, torn and dug into great holes and gul- 
lies, eaten into by the enormous currents, which tore from its 
bosom every blade of grass or tree or living thing, as well as 
man’s handiwork. Only the giant live-oaks withstood them, 
clinging desperately, successfully, to the soil; but even these 
are wrenched and shattered, maimed and bruised in every 
branch and limb. 

We pass a floating store ; one that ties up at every planta- 
tion, sells from its stores, ‘‘ repairs watches and guns,” as the 
legend runs which it bears upon its sides, and then, when trade 
slackens, it raises steam in its little boiler and moves on to some 
more desirable location. A floating theatre goes by. Two large 
barges, on which is built a museum (wonderfully stocked) and a 
Temple of Thespis, these being moved about from village to 
village by a tug-boat, chartered for the purpose. Once inside 
of the theatre, you forget that it is built on a barge. It has its 
stage and very good scenery, its orchestra, proscenium boxes, 
parquette, dress-circle, and gallery for the negroes. You pass 
through a covered way and enter the museum, not knowing 
that you are now on another barge. After examining its curi- 
osities you return, to see a musical entertainment interspersed 
with acting, charades, a ballet, or a farce. It makes money. 
It is a godsend to the small villages and to the people, who come 
for miles from the interior to see its exhibitions, which are often 
all they know of dramatic art. 

And so we steam on up the river. The sun is setting ; the 
breeze blows so strong and cool that a thick wrap is needed for 
health and comfort. Thesky in the west is a mass of glowing 
crimson, while clouds in the south and east have caught a re- 
flection of its brilliancy, and are pink and violet, with opaline 
lights upon their edges. Now the crimson changes and great 
flecks of gold mix with its warmer hues. The water repeats the 
tones of color, softened and varied by its never-ceasing ripple. 
The blues and violet, the gold, rose-color, and opal intermingle, 
mix, and change ; then, as the radiance pales, a long line of sil- 
ver trembles over the river and the crescent of the young moon 
swings clear in the heavens, guarded by its ever-accompanying 
star. The saloon-lights are all aglow, the piano is sounding a 
merry tune, and we leave the deck, not to return until the 
warning whistle sounds for our landing at Baton Rouge. 

In the star-lit midnight the city lies asleep, shadowed by the 
stately height of its capitol. The building shows white through 
the darkness, and at the top of the great stone steps its lions 
keep watch, sleepless and grim—those lions, majestic in their 
statuesque repose, grand in their proportions, lordly in mien, 
and sculptured in exact reproduction of the Lion of St. Mark’s 
from the finest marble in far-away Italy by one of her most 
talented sons. Theirs has been a checkered career, speaking of 
the hates and ambitions of man. But at last here they rest, at- 
testing silently, eloquently, to the munificence, generosity, and 
culture of an age gone by, of a long past, but a glorious and 
ever-to-be-remembered régime. Lee C. Harsy. 
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A Quartette of Naval Captains. 
MEN CONSPICUOUS IN THE SERVICE OF THEIR COUNTRY. 


THE photographs of four captains who won their stars in the 
service of the United States are before me. All of them have 
added new glory to the flag they have so gallantly served, and 





CAPTAIN H. C. TAYLOR, 


CAPTAIN F. RODGERS. 


three of the veteran quartette are still active on blue water, 
Frederick Rodgers, Philip H. Cooper, and Henry C. Taylor. 
The fourth, Captain Albert S. Barker, retired from the com- 
mand of the battle-ship Oregon at Seattle, January 18th, 1898. 

To any one who has met Captain Rodgers it seems a mis- 
nomer to call him a veteran. He is still in the prime of life, 
and his tall, commanding figure, in its splendid uniform, has all 
the vigor of youth ; but he was born in Maryland, October 3d, 
1842, entered the Naval Academy at fifteen, and was graduated 
at the beginning of the war, immediately joining the frigate 
Wabash, on which he was appointed acting master the same 
year. He received his lieutenant’s commission July 16th, 1862, 
when he became executive officer of the Kineo, and took part in 
the engagements at Donaldsonville, Port Hudson, and College 
Point, Louisiana. He was commissioned a lieutenant - com- 
mander soon after peace was declared under the apple-trees at 
Appomattox, and went to the Sacramento, which was lost in 
the Bay of Bengal on the 6th of June, 1867. 

Captain Rodgers after this served successively on the Michi- 
gan, Pensacola, St. Mary’s, and Saranac, and on ordnance duty 
at the Washington Navy Yard, and in 1873 took command of 
the Despatch on special service. He was commissioned com- 
mander February 4th, 1875, and had been six years a captain 
when appointed to the command of the United States battle-ship 
Massachusetts in 1896. He has served as light-house inspector 
on many occasions, and was supervisor of the harbor of New 
York at the time of the Columbian international review. Dur- 
ing the three years prior to his appointment to the command 
of the Massachusetts he was captain of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and it was there I first saw him in the summer of 1895, 
when the Vaine was in course of construction. It was with a 
feeling of genuine delight that I heard, a few months later, that 
he had been chosen to command one of the proudest and most 
successful of the new battle-ships. Captain Rodgers is now a 
member of the board of inspectors of steel vessels at Wash- 
ington 

Captain Barker was born in Massachusetts and entered the 
Naval Academy in 1859, but was ordered into active service on 


CAPTAIN P. H. COOPER. CAPTAIN A. S. BARKER. 


the frigate Mississippi when the war broke out, and took part 
in the capture of New Orleans and the fight at Port Hudson 
when the Mississippi was lost. He commanded the Enterprise 
in 1888-86, when a line of deep-sea soundings was run across the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, and from New Zealand to the 
Straits of Magellan. Captain Barker has published the log of 
the cruise, including an interesting account of the great earth- 
quake at Krakatoa, in a handsome book appropriately bound 
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in sea-blue, under the title of ‘‘ Deep-sea Soundings.” He was 
in command of the flag-ship Philadelphia, under Rear-Admiral 
Gherardi, at the international naval review in 1893. In March, 
1897, he assumed command of the Oregon. Captain Barker was 
the first man in the New World to use guns loaded with dyna- 
mite shells, and the Oregon was the first one of our battle-ships 
to show the American flag in a foreign port, when, a year ago, 
under Captain Howison, she sailed from San Francisco to Aca- 
pulco, Mexico, a distance of nearly 2,000 miles, and stcod the 
test so nobly that she is entitled to share the honors with the 
Iowa as a first-class sea-going battle-ship. Captain Barker has 
a magnificent record of nearly twenty years’ sea-service to his 
credit, as well as some hard fighting in the Civil War. 

Captain Henry Taylor, the handsome commander of the 
battle-ship Indiana, hails from Ohio, is a veteran of the Civil 
War, and ought to know how to cope with Spain in case of 
trouble, as, aside from an excellent war-record, he was ap- 
pointed president of the Naval War College in November, 1893. 

Captain Philip Cooper, at present superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy, was appointed a cadet from 
New York in 1860, and three years later went out with his class 
to serve under Admirals Farragut and Thatcher. He was one of 
the heroes of Mobile Bay, and later took part in the defense of 
the city of Mobile. After the war he served with distinction on 
special duty in various places, and was promoted to captain and 
the command of the San Francisco in April, 1894. He was 
ordered to his present duty at the Naval Academy November 
15th, 1894. 

It is from the lives of such men as these that the new genera- 
tion should draw inspiration. Minna IRVING. 


Casting the World’s Greatest Gun. 


THE accompanying picture shows the nickel-steel ingot, 
weighing 222,300 pounds (99.2 gross tons), cast at South Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, for the tube of the sixteen-inch breech- 
loading rifle gun lately designed by the army bureau of ord 





nance. This ingot is seventy-four inches in diameter, and its 
total length including the sinkhead is 199 inches. The gun, 
which when completed will be mounted on the Romer Shoal, in 
New York Bay, is the most powerful in the world. Its total 
cost, including carriage and emplacement, is estimated at $500,- 
000. The following figures will give some idea of the power and 
dimensions of this stupendous engine of war: Weight of com- 
pleted gun, 126 tons ; length, forty-nine feet ; weight of pro- 
jectile, 2,350 pounds ; powder charge, 1,000 pounds ; range, fif- 
teen to sixteen miles. 
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THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘INDIANA,” THE PRIDE OF OUR NEW NAVY.—Photograph by W. H. Rau. 
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30.08 THE MONITOR ‘‘ TERROR,” FOR COAST DEFENSE. TRIPLE-SCREW PROTECTED CRUISER © MINNEA 
FASTEST CRUISER IN THE NAVY. 


TYPES OF THE VARIOUS FEATURE 


FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD—‘‘TORPEDO-BOAT NO. 6.” ACHIEVED A SPEED OF 
KNOTS AN HOUR, FOR TWO HOURS. IN EIGHT TRIALS OF ABOUT TWO HOURS 
EACH THE AVERAGE WAS’28.76 KNOTS PER HOUR. 
Copyright, 1897, by Child. 
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THE DYNAMITE CRUISER ‘‘ VESUVIUS.” 





THE DOUBLE-TURRETED MONITOR *“‘ MIANTONOM: 1H,” FOR COAST DEFENSE. 





THE GUN-BUAT ** HELENA. THE ARMORED CRUISER “ BROOKLYN.”—From a drawing supplied by William H. Cramp & Sons. 








4 comes \ Un avotas.” DECK VIEW OF THE BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ INDIANA,” SHOWING HER MILITARY MAST AND FORWARD GUNS.—Copyrighted photograph by W. H. Rau. 


FEATURES OF OUR NAVAL ARMAMENT. 
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Sketch of Captain Sigsbee, 
of the ‘* Maine.’’ 


CHARLES D. SIGSBEE, son of Charles Dwight Nicholas Sigs- 
bee, was born on a farm in Albany County, New York, in 1845. 
At the age of fourteen years he was appointed from that State 
to the Naval Academy, Maryland, graduating 
therefrom in 1863 with the rank of ensign. The ist of October, 


Annapolis, 


** MAINE.” 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE, OF THE 


of that year, he was assigned to duty on the Monongahela- 
passing three years on that vessel and the Brooklyn with the 
West Gulf and the North Atlantic blockading squadrons. He 
participated in the battle of Mobile Bay, August 5th, 1864, and 
in both attacks and final assault on Fort Fisher, on every occa- 
sion displaying much gallantry. Later, until 1867, he was at- 
tached to the Wyoming, then doing duty with the Asiatic 
squadron. 

On November 10th, 1866, he received his commission as mas- 
ter, and on the 2ist of February following was promoted to a 
lieutenancy. His next deck to be trod was that of the Ashuelot, 
where he remained from 1867 till his appointment to duty at the 
Naval Academy in 1869. After two years a transfer carried 
him to the Worcester, then flagship of the North Atlantic sta- 
tion, leaving at the close of 1873 to assist in the coast survey; 
from 1876 to 1878 he commanded the coast survey steamer 
Blake, For four years he was chief of the hydrographic office 
in Washington, D. C , being ordered from there to the Monad- 
nock, Before the order could be put into effect a change was 
made by whicn he was given the charge of the Maine. While 
connected with the Ashuelot his commission was sent bim as 
fieutenant-commander, and the Ist of April last he was promoted 
to captain, shortly afterward going to the Maine. 

Captain Sigsbee was married while at the Naval Academy, 
and has a family living in Washington. By a joint resolution 
of Congress in 1882 Lieutenant-Commander Charles Dwight 
bigsbee, of the United States Navy, commander of the ill-fated 
bavtie-ship Maine, was authorized to accept a decoration of the 
Order or the Red Eagle, which had been tendered him by the 
Emperor or Germany for meritorious services rendered to the 
Germaa navy in superintending the construction of a deep-sea 
soundiog-machine invented by himself. The Emperor of Ger- 
many recognized Sigsbee’s invention for deep-sea sounding as 
the finest machine in the world, and asked thit it might be 
duplicated for the government of Germany. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Sigsbee giving his time to the work, the machine was 
completed and sent abroad. Shortly afterward the Emperor 
sent to our State Department a simple decoration and requested 
that the officer might be permitted to accept it, 
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The ‘*[laine’’ Court of Inquiry. 


LIEUTENANT - COMMANDER ADOLPH MARIX, UNITED STATES 
Navy, THE JUDGE ADVOCATE-GENERAL. 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER ADOLPH MARIX, of the Vermont, 
was well chosen as the judge advocate of the naval court of in 
quiry investigating the Maine disaster, in conjunction with 
Captain W. T. Sampson, of the Jowa, and Captain F. i. Chad 
wick and Lieutenant-Commander W. P. Potter, of the New 
York. One of his special qualifications for this 
duty lies in the fact that previous to his present 
assignment he was the navigator of the Maine, s 
that he knows the ill-fated ship from stem to stern. 
him in 


The accompanying picture, showing his 
cabin on board the Maine, was photographed last 
This 
officer is recognized as perhaps the foremost expert 
in the United States Navy on matters relating to 
He has on various occa- 


year, while the vessel lay in Hampton Roads. 


naval and maritime law. 
sions occupied positions requiring tact and ability, 
and is an officer of great force of character and in- 
dividuality. It is his duty in the present inquiry to 
definitely determine the rights of the court, and 
with his broad intelligence and knowledge of the 
law, there is no doubt among naval officers that the 
United States will have her legal rights fully estab- 
lished. 

Lieutenant-Commander Marix was born in Sax- 
ony about forty-eight years ago, and was appointed 
tothe Naval Academy in 1864. He was graduated 
four years later, and became an ensign in 1869. He 
became a master in 1870, after special service on the 
Congress, and two years later was promoted to 
lieutenant. After extensive sea duty he was sta- 
tioned at the hydrographic office in 1879-80, and 
then, after more service abroad on various vessels, 
was attached to the judge advocate’s oilice in 1886, 
He was appointed to his present rank five years ago. 
Unlike Captains Sampson and Chadwick, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Marix has never been in a naval 
engagement. The naval spirit is strong within him, 
however, and he is rated as a man who will act 
promptly, decisively, and without error. 


Our Navy and Coast Defenses. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
VESSELS IN OUR Navy 


CAPTAIN MAHAN, our leading naval authority, 
said some wise and reassuring things about Uncle 
Sam’s ships and men and guns, in his speech at 
Princeton, on Washington’s Birthday. ‘lhe modern 
battle-ship, he explained, is essentially a fighting- 
machine —the product of a gradual evolution, di- 
rected by experience and controlled in her develop- 
ment by the best thought of many expert construct- 
ors and seamen. She exists to meet danger, and 
necessarily must take risks. 

But to infer—as from of the 
Maine, no matter how it occurred—that all the new 


the destruction 


vessels of war are 
merely dubious 
experiments, and 
to disparage them 
as fighters, is an 
egregious error 
that can proceed 
only from igno- 
rance of the facts 
ane of their construc- 
tion, and conse- 

quent mistaken 

ideas as to the 

probable results of future 
naval battles. As to our 
American sailors, the noble 
conduct of the Maine’s sur- 


vivors, commander and 
men, gave evidence that 
the old naval spirit still 


exists, and the sailors of the 
new navy are as good as 
those that manned the old- 
time ships in the glorious 
days. 

On another page will be 
found a group of pictures 
showing the various types 
of vessels in the United 
States navy of to-day. First 
in importance come the bat- 
tle-ships—great steel mon- 
sters, carrying big guns, de- 
signed to stand and give 


battle, as their name im- 
plies. Here brie’ de- 
scription given by Chief 


Constructor Hichborn : 


Take, for instance, a battle- 
ship of the type of the Indi- 
ana, Massachusetts, and Ore- 
gon. She is the home of about 
500 men, and must furnish them 
accommodations for eating, 
sleeping, and living. She car- 
ries propelling machinery capa- 
ble of driving her at any time at 
a rate of over fifteen knote 
speed per hour, with 400 tons 
of coal, at normal fighting dis 
placement, though she can car 
ry 1,600 tons if necessary. She 
Carries forty-four guns, vary- 
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inch, with its projectile of 1,150 pounds, to the 
Ammunition 


from the thirteen 
six-millimetre Gatling, which fires a bullet of .0186 pound 


ing 


for all these guns is carried in sufficient quantities to enable her to fight 
left. The heavy guns and their 
the principal auxiliary machinery, and 


a prolonged action, and still have some 


crews, the propelling machinery 
the buoyancy and stability of the ship are protected by armor varying 


from cighteen inches to four inches in thickness. The structure of the 


ship must be absolutely seaworthy, must support all of the above 
weights without being unduly strained, and must, moreover, be mi- 
nutely subdivided into smaJl compartments. Fresh air must be sup- 
plied all over the ship, and foul air removed. Water found in any 


compartment must be pumped out. All of the above qualities are 
possessed by a structure some 350 feet long, 69 feet wide, and 43 feet 
deep, displacing normaliy 10,200 tons of sea-water, whose cubic con 


tents are the same as those of a cube whose edge is 85.7 feet 

A coast-defense iron-ciad, or steel-clad, is a battle-ship of the 
monitor type, of which the Miantonomoh, the Monterey, and 
the Terror are formidable examples. 

An built 
commerce-destroyin® purposes, and having a strip of armor of 


armored cruiser is a vessel for both fighting and 
varying thickness along its water-line to protect the machinery. 
To this class belong the Brooklyn and the New York. Other 
commerce-destroying cruisers, of the Columbia type, have an 
inner deck of steel, or ** turtle-back,”’ from two to four inches 
thick, protecting the machinery from danger of serious damage. 
Gun-boats and unprotected cruisers are without this inner steel 
deck, asa rule, and are intended for demonstrations in rivers 
and on distant stations. 

Of torpedo-boats we have at least twenty, of various sizes 
and several of which are capable of the enormous 
speed of thirty knots, or nearly thirty-five miles an hour. 

The ‘special class” vessels of the United States navy in- 
clude; the ram Katahdin; the Vesuvius, a small experimental 
cruiser to throw dynamite with pneumatic guns ; the Dolphin, 
a dispatch boat ; and the Bancroft, a practice vessel for Naval 


patterns, 


Academy cadets. 

The coast and harbor defenses, of our Atlantic seaboard in 
particular, are not of the puny and insignificant character pop- 
ularly supposed. <A favorite bugaboo of imaginative scare- 
writers is the picture of a foreign man-of-war lying off Coney 
Island or Sandy Hook and bombarding greater New York off 
the face of the earth. Asa matter of fact, no vessel with hos- 
tile intent could get within fifteen miles of the Battery without 
meeting a fate similar to that of the Maine in Havana harbor. 

While the War Department has necessarily guarded with 
secrecy its coast-defense plans, New York is in reality one of 
the best protected cities in the world. The harbor and bay are 
thoroughly mined, and the mines are connected by electric wires 
with secret underground casemates where the operators work. 
The external defenses, in addition to the forts, consist chiefly of 
the big ‘‘ disappearing ” guns, at Sandy Hook and elsewhere. No 
fort is necessary for these guns. The gunners are absolutely 
When the gun is at rest it, too, is 
When firing 


protected by a big parapet. 
concealed behind the parapet, where it is loaded. 
becomes necessary ponderous machinery raises the big cannon so 
that its mouth points over the parapet. In thirty seconds the 
gunners have trained the cannon properly, and an enormous 
projectile is sent flying ten miles over the sea. 

At present the inner harbor of New York is guarded by two 
12-inch, three 10-inch and five eight-inch disappearing guns, as 
well as thirty-two 12-inch mortars. These are all completed and 
Work is now going on for other disappearing guus 
The southern eastern 


in pe sition, 


which will be finished this year. and 
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entrances to the harbor are more fully protected than the inner 
harbor itself. Here is an armanent of twenty-one 12-inch guns 
on lifts, fifteen 10-inch and nine 8-inch guns on disappearing car- 
riages, 176 12-inch mortars, and many submarine mines operated 
from five mining casemates. This armament will soon be in- 
creased by the mighty 126-ton gun, described elsewhere in this 
number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


Surviving Victims of 
the ‘‘ Maine’’ Disaster. 


WHEN the United States battle-ship Maine was blown up in 
Havana harbor, on the night of February 15th, she had on 
board a total of 355 officers and men. Of these, 248 perished on 
the spot. Of the 107 who were saved, fifty-seven were injured, 
most of them severely, a number fatally. All the wounded 
who could bear transportation were removed to Key West, un- 
der charge of Dr. Glendennon, United States Army, and are 
now assured of the best of care in the marine hospital and bar- 
racks at that Florida port. Here were taken the photographs 
reproduced in this number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, showing a 
number of the poor fellows laid up with frightful wounds that 
they did not have the satisfaction even of fighting for. They 
are brave and trusty seamen none the less, and their country 
rejoices that they live to fight another day. The horrors 
through which they have passed, imagination cannot conceive, 
nor pictures more than faintly represent. An eye-witness of 
the scenes writes to the Key West Advertiser: ‘‘Men were 
blown to pieces; arms, legs, trunks, and other parts of the 
human body were floating about the bay; one poor man with 
an arm and a leg gone, yet still alive, begged his rescuers to kill 
him and thus put an end to his acute suffering, but finding they 
would not comply, struggled till he threw himself overboard 
and drowned. The sufferings of a few seriously wounded are 
great, but their friends can be assured that they are in the 
hands of heart-bleeding sympathizers, whose tender care, with 
the best medical aid, will alleviate their pain, and we trust, with 
God’s blessing, bring them to a speedy recovery.” 


Demonstrations of the War Spirit. 


~ 
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A PANIC ON THE NEW YorRK Stock EXCHANGE — PATRIOTIC 
OUTBURSTS OF SONG IN PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 


THE New York Stock Exchange and the theatres are in their 
respective ways interesting barometers of the war feeling that 
isin the air. Rumors of strife instantly assume in Wall Street 
a decidedly material form, and result in a marked acceleration 
of that external excitement and activity which are always more 
or less characteristic of the busy mart. As for the theatres, 
emotion and demonstration are directly in their line of business, 
so that a tidal wave of patriotism like the present one sweeping 
over the nation affords grand opportunities not likely to be 
neglected. 

The Wall Street flurry, up to the present moment, has not, 
of course, shaken the main financial fabric ; but its superficial 
agitations reached something like panicky violence about Feb- 
ruary 24th. The advance of money rates, making the carrying 
of stocks more expensive, led to the liquidation of many shares, 
and timid small investors and speculators generally sold out. 
The sudden drive against values, carrying down prices suffi- 
ciently to wipe out narrow margins, and also to catch stop 
orders, afforded big opportunities to such an operator as James 
R. Keene, whose brokers were posted in every group on the 
floor, with orders to sell stocks, at whatever price. The picture 
on page 158 shows the lively aspect of things on ’change in the 
latter part of last week, when the financial lan:lslide was at its 
worst. 

In the best play houses of New York vast audiences are beard 
and seen wildly applauding ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
‘* Yankee Doodle” and ‘‘ The Red, White and Blue,” in an out- 
burst of patriotic feeiing that levels all distinctions of mere 
artistic and musical taste. The comic opera, burlesqne and 
music-hall performers are even more direct in their appeals to 
the popular enthusiasm—they wave flags, wear military and 
naval uniforms, and interpolate lines red-hot with patriotic 
sentiment in their topical songs. The overwhelming responses 
which these demonstrations invariably call forth make a really 
impressive and thrilling scene. Old-timers say there has been 
nothing like it since the early ’sixties. 


Financial—Bargain 
Days in Wall Street. 


THOSE who are not accustomed to study financial conditions 
can find an object-lesson in the recent experiences of Wall 
Street. While the stock market was approaching the condition 
of a boom, while prices were being marked up and a strong in- 
vestment demand for securities was being manifested ; while 
speculators and investors looked forward to a new era of pros- 
perity, the news suddenly came of the Maine disaster. The 
market felt the shock at once, and as our peaceful relations with 
the Spanish government from day to day seemed to be in 
greater peril, stocks dropped lower and lower until a condition 
approaching a panic resulted, 

The revulsion of feeling on Wall Street which came during 
President Cleveland’s closing term, the outcome of his hostile 
declaration regarding the Venezuelan difficulty with England, 
was sudden and unexpected. It was really a panic of small 
proportions. The depression that followed the Maine disaster 
was not sudden, nor was it wholly unexpected. The market 
first hesitated, then yielded. The more it yielded the more 
fearful became iavestors and speculators, until at last there 
was a rapid decline in prices, followed by the customary waver- 
ings, recoveries, and reactions. 

The student of finance knows well that capital is timid, It 
has been well said that nothinz is more timid and conservative 
than one million dollars, unless it be two million dollars. No 
gne in this country for a moment believes that if war with 
Spain should result, our country could be defeated. Such an 
outcome would be exceedingly improbable, if not impossible, 
War might continue for a longer time than most persons in this 
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country expect it could, but the outcome would not be destruc- 
tive to our interests. There is, therefore, no reason why any one 
should sacrifice good investment stocks on such a market. 

In the first place, war may not come. War is a very serious 
thing in these times, and nations hesitate to engage in hostili- 
ties. If the Maine disaster is found to be chargeable to Spain, 
or to the Spanish, and if an indemnity is demanded by our gov- 
ernment and is refused by Spain, war might follow, but it is 
more probable that arbitration would be speedily invoked for 
settlement of the difficulty, and it is not unlikely that before 
open hostilities continued to any extent asatisfactory settlement 
would be forced upon the Spanish government. 

Great as has been the decline in the stock market by reason 
of the war scare, and great as it might be in case of actual hos- 
tilities, I venture to say that property interests in this country 
and interests on Wall Street would have sustained a much 
greater shock had Congress and the President decided to put 
the United States on a free-silver basis. And the danger to the 
country itself would have been much greater, for it has not 
escaped public attention that the much-despised Wall Street 
bankers, even in the midst of the panic, came quickly to the 
front as soon as war was threatened, with an offer to loan 
the government $100,000,000 on demand if it were needed. A 
country without resources is helpless. If this country were on 
a free-silver basis where could a loan be negotiated? What 
nation in the world would loan gold to a country that would 
pay in silver ¢? Of what value in the purchasing market would 
our silver dollars be beyond their bullion value ? 

These are things that should be thought of, because a nation 
that finds itself deprived of the ability to borrow in time of 
war will be compelled to yield. Ido notsay that if we were on 
a free-silver basis we could not carry on a war with Spain, but 
I do say that under such circumstances we would be unable to 
borrow money unless we made a sacrifice even greater than was 
made during the Civil War, when on some of our loans we 
scarcely realized fifty cents on the dollar. 

As to the stock market, whether we have war or not, invest- 
ment securities yielding five, six, and seven per cent. on a par 
valuation are good things to buy, and the men with money who 
buy gilt-edge preferred stocks and first-class bonds at prices 
that have been prevailing during the decline will get their 
money back with good returns before the close of the year. 

Investors have not been selling their stocks. Speculators have 
been doing so, for they are always in the market to make a 
profit by its ups and downs. I do not write for the advice and 
instruction of speculators, for no one can advise that class of 
traders in Wall Street. This column is intended for the infor- 
mation and instruction of those who seek legitimate investment, 
and I say to them that good bonds and good stocks which are 
sacrificed in a panic, mostly by speculators who have been 
caught with insufficient margins, always offer tempting bar- 
gains. 

The man with money which is not invested, and who seeks 
opportunity for investment, can do no better than to watch just 
such opportunities as the stock market has presented of late, 
and avail himself of the bargain days of Wall Street. And let 
it be borne in mind that if the war-cloud should drift away 

-and it is just as likely that this will be the case as that we 
shall have war—the rise in Wall Street would be even more 
rapid and more pronounced than has been the decline. 

JASPER. 


Life Insurance—A Good Report. 


THE superintendent of insurance of the State of New York, 
the Hon. Louis F. Payn, unlike some superintendents, appar- 
ently labors under the impression that he was appointed to do 
some good. His annual report, which has just been presented 
to the Legislature, is about the best document of the kind that 
I have seen of late. Realizing the dangers accompanying as- 
sessment insurance, as it has been conducted under the lax oper- 
ation of the existing statutes, Superintendent Payn has caused 
to be introduced in the Legislature a bill to regulate all such 
organizations. He discusses this bill in his annual report, and 
discusses it very clearly and with signal ability. 

He insists that insurance companies of all classes should be 
subject to official supervision, and that all insurance associa 
tions doing business in the State of New York should be exam- 
ined with care, so that the policy-holders’ interests may be 
properly safeguarded, Superintendent Payn discovered on his 
appointment that some insurance companies doing business in 
this State had not been examined in over ten years. He un- 
dertook to rectify this manifest irregularity, and as a result the 
number of examinations made by his department during the 
year past has exceeded that for any corresponding period for 
many years. 

Much in the same line of comment are the words of William 
A. Fricke, commissioner of insurance of Wisconsin, in bis 
recent address at Milwaukee, in which he insisted upon a closer 
scrutiny and supervision of the life insurance companies, and 
especially of all assessment concerns. Commissioner Fricke 
pointed out that no company which did business without creat- 
ing a reserve sufficiently large on each policy to make up future 
deficiencies could succeed unless it provided for increased pre- 
mium payments, according to the increased age of the insured, 
He said, and this is an axiom in life insurance, ‘‘ By no method 
can insurance be written extending over a period of more than 
one year without the accumulation of a reserve, or without a 
gradual increase in cost, and no method has yet been discovered 
which will permit the ignoring of the laws of mortality and 
avoid failure and disaster.” 

The-record oflife insurance fortifies the statements of Super- 
intendents Payn and Fricke. Only last week proceedings were 
instituted in Magsiiechusetts against the Massachusetts National 
Association, an .assessmient*@6ncern for which the appointment 
of a receivér Was asked. “Life-insurance costs money, and those 
who expect good insurance must éxpect to pay for it. 

“K. K. B.,” Pueblo, Colorado, says: ‘‘ The Prudential In- 
surance agent in Pueblo claims that after twenty years a policy 
in his company is a far better and cheaper investment than one 
in a lodge like the A, O. U. W. or ‘ Woodmen of the World.’ 
He also claims that Eastern grand lodges of the A. O. U. W. 
owe death claims greatly in excess of their income.” I can only 
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reply that what I have said heretofore in reference to the fra- 
ternal insurance companies I believe to be entirely true. I can- 
not answer in reference to the death claims of Eastern grand 
lodges of the A. O. U. W., but I have no doubt that the Pru- 
dential agent is justified in claiming that a policy in his com- 
pany will in the end be far better and cheaper than one in any 
of the fraternal organizations in existence. I doubt if many of 
these so-called fraternal and benevolent societies will exist at 
the expiration of twenty years. They certainly will not live 
unless they change their principle of insurance. 

“N.G.” of Trenton, New Jersey, says a friend is anxious to 
have him become a member of the Provident Life Assurance 
Society of New York. He also asks whether I would advise 
him to continue his membership in the Arcanum. ‘‘ N, G.” 
carries $30,000 of life insurance, much of it, I infer from his 
letter, in solid old-line companies like the Mutual Life and the 
New York Life. I advise him to stick to these old concerns, 
The Provident Savings Life Society is a stock company, and at 
the close of 1896 reported total receipts during that year of 
$2,235,000. It also reported commissions, salaries, bonuses, etc., 
paid to the amount of nearly $500,000. and policy claims unpaid 
aggregating $244,000. I do not think this report deserves the 
highest commendation. As for the Royal Arcanum, my views 
have been frequently expressed concerning it. ° 

“J. T.,” of Alliance, Ohio, asks for information regarding 
the 4tna of Hartford. The tna is a company with a history. 
It is one of the oldest companies of Connecticut, and during 
1896 took in nearly $8,000,000, and reported its expenses at over 
$1,636,000. Somebody is evidently enjoying pretty good sala- 
ries and commissions in the tna. My own preference would 
be for one of the larger companies, like the New York Life, the 
Equitable, or the Mutual Life. 

**B. F. M.,” of Chicago, has an optional policy in the Berk- 
shire Life, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and asks how it compares 
with other companies. The Pittsfield company has a cash cap- 
ital stock of $25,500. Its receipts during 1896 were a little over 
$2,000,000, of which the policy-holders received $1,126,000. It 
is a small company, reporting at the close of 1896 less than 


17,000 policies in force. Sh y / o 
7 


A Remarkable Railroad Accident. 


A PECULIAR accident occurred during the recent blizzard on 
the northern division of the Consolidated road, at Marlboro, 
Massachusetts. Old railroad men declare that it was one of the 
strangest sights they had ever seen, and that the escape from im- 
mediate death of the train hands may be classed with modern 
miracles. A milk train and a snow-plow and a locomotive met 





in a head-on collision, about a mile and a half from Marlboro 
Junction, due, it is said, to the mistake of a telegrapher. The 
engines came together with a mighty crash. The one on the 
milk train vaulted into the air, tearing the snow-plow in its up 
ew 1rd career and landed squarely on top of the snow: plow engine, 
where it remained. In its aerial flight the engine dropped its 
trucks, which, in their descent, tore away a part of the cab of 
the snow-plow engine. They dropped between the engine and 
tender of the opposing engine. The engineers and the firemen 
on both engines stuck to their posts and escaped with slight 
bruises. The engineer of the acrobatic locomotive was soon 
rescued from his perilous position. 


Dr. Dys’ Toilet Sachets. 


In view of the astonishing results obtained by the wonderful 
products of Dr. Dys to preserve a youthful complexion, and to 
restore it to those who have lost it, we are asked if their use is 
followed by any inconvenience ¢ 

These products, which are so well favored lately, are simple 
and healthy; they are absolutely neither compounds nor paint, 
and their composition bas already been explained. 

Dr. Dys’ ‘t Sachets de Toilette” spread in ablutive waters a 
natural milk which softens, refreshes, and revives the com- 
plexion. It is no easy matter to always have a natural com- 
plexion, truly fresh and youthful ; Dr, Dys has discovered this 
secret, which is also that of the success his ‘* Toilet Sachets” are 
obtaining. 

The esthetic products of Dr. Dys are only prepared by Mr. 
Darsy, 31 rue d’Anjou, Paris. Circulars sent free on appli- 
cation, 


A New Cure for Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive cure for Asthma 
in the Kola Plant, found on the Congo River, West Africa. So 
great is their faith in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola 
Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, are sending 
out large trial cases of the Kola Compound free to all sufferers 
from asthma. Send your name and address on postal card, 
and they will send you a trial case by mail free, * 
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- oa en saci ie o - dain at _— 
GEORGE FOX, FRACTURED SKULL AND BRUISED. WILLIAM H. THOMAS, HANDS 
CRUSHED, HEAD BRUISED. 
ry r e or PT ET 
4 
, 
sb 4 
| SR ae RO a 
CARL CHRISTIANSON, SEAMAN, FACE BURNED AND BODY BADLY BRUISED. G. J. DRESSLER, SEAMAN, FRACTURED JAW, FACE BURNED, FRACTURED KNEE-CAP AND 
SIDE BRUISED. ROBERT HUTCHINGS, SEAMAN, FACE, ARMS AND BODY BURNED. 
osc 
: 
| 
a IRE 
E , Stand se Se eee 
FRANK G, THOMPSON, CORPORAL OF MARINES, BODY BRUISED. J. H. PAUCK, COXSWAIN, ARM AND HAND CRUSHED, 
WOUNDED VICTIMS OF THE “MAINE”? EXPLOSION IN THE HOSPITAL AT KEY WEST. 
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WHITE :— Just as soon as cold weather sets in, my hands 
roughen and crack. I buy the best and most expensive soap my 
druggist has, but the result is just the same; sore hands every 
winter. 


BROWN:—lI had just the same experience until I read one of 
the Ivory Soap advertisements about too much alkali in some 
soaps, which draws the natural oil from the skin and leaves it dry 
and liable to crack, sol sent out and got a cake of Ivory Soap, 
and found it all the advertisement promised; my hands are soft 
and smooth the year round. 









A WORD OF WARNING. —There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as 
good as the ‘Ivory';"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


A GRAVE FIND. 


Nrewssoy — “Extra! Over five hundred 
men, women, and children found stone dead !” 

Old man (breathlessly buying a paper)— 
‘Where ?” 

Newsboy—‘‘In the graveyard, of course.”— 
Judge. 


NATURALLY. 


Writrr—“ That is a great scheme this Chi- 
cago man has of dividing up his autobiogra- 


h a 
4 Biter—« What is it ?” 

Writer—‘‘ Instead of using chapters he di- 
vides it off under the headings, ‘ First wife,’ 
‘Second wife,’ ‘Third wife,’ ‘ Fourth wife,’ 
ete.”—Judge. 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Go1ne abroad? The best and pleasantest antidote 
for sea-sickness is Abbott's — Original Angos- 
tura Bitters. At druggists and dealers. 


EXcEPTIONAL durability, combined with perfection 
of tone and touch, make the Sohmer Piano peculiarly 
adapted to the use of pupils and teachers in establish- 
ments where piano-playing is taught. 


Dr. S1eGert’s Angostura Bitters, the renowned ap- 
petizer, cures dyspepsia, etc. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorn- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
- It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 


‘* Waar is the best laundry soap in the world ?" 
pee Dobbins's Electric, of course. Everybody knows 
that. 

** What is its price ?” 

“Just reduced to 8 cents a bar, or two bars for 15 
cents.”’ 

‘** Then I'll use no other.” 
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ay Aside from the re- #S 
Af freshing effect of this is 
A’ delightful soap, as ¢3 
a soap for the toilet = 
ag and bath, it has the 
AQ puri- 
Be tying CONSTANTINE’S 
AL and PINE TAR SOAP 
ay neal- (Persian Healing) 
AY ing ‘ 
Ast qualities of pine tar. is 
iS Sold by druggists. 8 — 
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THE PRICE, 


is not the only thing that has made 





STANDARD 
PRICES 


CRESCENT 
BICYCLES 


SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 







POPULAR 


No finer wheels in looks or quality. 


Crescent beauty speaks for itself. 
Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


Chicago WESTERN WHEEL WORKS New York 









Itrests with you wiether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAC 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re- 

stores lost manhood, 


a will, patiently, persistently. One 

box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.59, 

aranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 


A Safetv Revolver 
will a) 


ONLY 
GO OFF at 
the critical 


moment, 


A very powerful shooting Weapon ; 
82 calibre. Very short barrel. Therefore 
specially desirable for bicyclists, as it may be car- 
ried in the pocket without inconvenience. scrip- 
tive catalogue free. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
17 Stockbridge Street, - Springfield, Mass, 











Are Best 





» HE CLUB = 
pa Why I COCKTAILS 


Years of experience have verified the theory that a Cocktail made of 
the best materials and aged is infinitely better than those prepared 
as wanted. Asa Cocktail is substantially a blend of different liquors, 
and as the oldest distillers are a unit in admitting that all blends 
improve with age, it must be accepted as a fact, ratified by the general 
experience of the trade, that an aged mixed drink of any kind is supe- 
rior to one made as wanted. Cocktails as served over bars are made 
entirely by guess, while the Club Cocktails are aged all ready for 
use, and require only to be poured over cracked ice and strained off to 
be in perfect condition. They are made entirely by actual weight 
and measurement, and, admitting that the same quality of materials 
are used in both cases, the wholesale form of making must be the only 
way of getting Cocktails of uniform quality. 

In the past the male sex were the only ones privileged to par- 
take of that daintiest of American drinks, the “Cocktail.” With the 
innovation of Club Cocktails it has been made possible for the gentler 
sex to satisfy its curiosity in regard to the concoction about which so 
much has been written and said, and which has heretofore not been 


obtainable by them. ” : 
AVOID IMITATIONS. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
39 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
Hartford, Conn 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 











and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads. 














“Tr may be true what some men Say. 
Irmaun be truegpwhata men say.” 







a>OPINION 
endorses 3s 

sas couring Soap:-- 
For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 


. Sapolio.— ¥ 
Iris a solid cakeo 
It knows no equal, 


best article of this kind in the world. 
and, although it costs a trifle more its durability makes it 
outlast two cakes of cheap makes. It is therefore the 
cheapest in the end. Any grocer will supply it at a 


reasonable price. 














PLEASE 
TRY 


Advertise in Leslie’s. ae 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


Something entirely new of 100 pages 
in colors; tells everything you may want 
to know abou ow to build 


poultry houses and, "MAKE, 10 MONEY WITH 
Bo ae 7 


or an 
ae HN BAU HE ER i 









Oc. 
tbe. 500. 

















WHERE WILL YOU GO THIS WINTER? 


Why 


California, Arizona, Mexico, Japan, 
China, Australia, or Around-the-World? 


“SUNSET LIMITED ’—(Annex). 


Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 
TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Running via 


““SUNSET ROUTE.” 


Full information and through tickets to the KLONDIKE. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest freight and passage 
rates, sleeping-car and steamer reservations, etc., apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 
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the electrical fra- ¢ 

» ternity to know that the best busi- 4 
ness bringer, the epitome of crisp ¢ 

news, and the most widely read and quot- 4 

ed electrical publication in the world is ¢ 

the 

$3.00 ayear.| Electrical Review 

Sample cop) Tres BUILDING, 

@ free. Adver New York Cry. 

J tising rate®&) This journal is the oldest 4 

z and advice | electrical weekly published 4 
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Palways free|in the United States, and 4 
> for the ask- | presents electrical matters in 
@ ing. a popular way 
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349 Broadway and 1 Battery Place (Washington 


Building), New York. 








TEAS» COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Specia! 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 

















PLEASE 
TRY 


CANDY CATHARTIC 














A Copy of Our Handsome Double-page Picture of 


President and Mrs. McKinley, 


printed on fine plate paper, suitable for framing, will be 
sent post-paid to any address on receipt of six two-cent 


stamps. 

Cut - j 

dress plainly on these lines: 
Name 


Address 


inclose six two-cent stamps, 


out this advertisement, write your name and ad- 


and then mail to our address 


and the picture will be promptly forwarded. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 FirFTH Ave., NEw YORK. 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. Marce 10, 1898. 


WAR RUIORS IN WALL STREET. 


ALMOST A PANIC IN THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 2412. 














LESLIE’s WE 


Copyright, 1898, by Lesittz’s Weex.r. 


THE SPANISH PIRATE! IS HE 





IE's WEEKLY: 


Supplement to Lesiie’s Weexty No, 2217, March 10th, 1898, 


! IS HE AT WORK AGAINe 


























PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES | .cz2z—"00 son Dative in tong cossee | FES) HARTSHORNS sinned 
as re : to crowd manyof them into aseason,”—/udye, | (Jihad 

WEAR ANOXS Maro See flee (heel 

MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR & | 
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DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers 
‘tiauor Dealers and Druggistse 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 
A quiet, refined and homelike hotel afford- 
ing every comfort and convenience, Climate 




















The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running . . 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between mild, yet bracing and healthful. 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, | . Psst 'ocated and only hotel at Old Point 


offering Turkish, Russian, 
AND BETWEEN 


Washingt Balti h 5 Pine Needle Baths. 
ashington, timore, Philadelphia, F. N. PIKE, Prop’, ie Sale tes 


Long Branch, New York and Kingston | jt a 





The largest steamship in the world is the new twin-screw express steamer of the North German Lloyd 
Line, ‘The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” (** William, the Great’’). This magnificent vessel is nearly 656 





feet long, and has a displacement of 20,000 tons. It is the greatest achievement of modern ship-building, > : 
We have secured permission from the North German Lloyd Steamship Co, to makea chromo-lithograph to Saratoga and Lake George. SEND FoR SAMPLE Botrie.—A preparation for 

in fourteen colors of this splendid vessel. This picture is 40% inches long and 2114 inches wide, and is one For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to | every member of the family ; Hinds’ Honey and 
of 7 largest « hr a of the kind ever ~ ade in this omy. ON York, with tt : any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, | Almond Cream. Ladies use it to soften, preserve 

€ steamship is $s own us it is going up the magnificent harbor o ew Yor with the massive or address 4 : ‘ 7 " ° Sait eteinie 

new edifices known as “‘sky-scrapers*’ in the lower part of the city, in the background, constituting a and a the Pee oe eae ae Every me 
picture well worthy ofa place in any library id uses it for chapped hands and lips. e men use it 
It is in the highest style of the plate-printer’s art, and is without question the most beautiful view of x E, LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, after shaving. It isthe best for all skin affections 

ew York Harbor and its water life that has ever been publishec No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Tork. and absolutely harmless. A sample bottle will be 








Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address plainly on these lines, and 


send it, with 25 Cents, to the publisher’s address below, 7 LONDON (ENGLAND). sent for six cents to allreaders of Lesiis’s WEEKLY 
HEL CHAM, Portland Place. Unrival- who mention the paper, and alsoa book describing 


coors bis Eee AN 
. eds situation at top of Re gent Street. A favorite hotel | its uses, by addressing A. S. Hinds, 72-k Pine St., 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. Portland, Maine. 


aes | ANNOUNCEMENT 


LESLI2’S 
WEEKLY 
Having Secured an Entire Edition of 
THE GREAT 


Memorial @lar Book 


takes pleasure in presenting it to its readers on the easiest possible terms. 








ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Our Famous Train 


No. I, Fast Express to Burlington 


Denver has been re- Route 
sumed and will daily This magnificent work, illustrated with nearly 
TWO THOUSAND SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


mostly reproduced from the celebrated war- time photographs of Messrs. BRADY and 

GARDNER, is the most sumptuous work on the Civil War ever published _ It presents 

a series of Pen and Photographic Pictures of Actual Scenes on the March, in the 
a Camp, on the Field of Battle, and in the Trenches. 


The Book, complete in One Imperial-Quarto Volume, printed on the finest quality 


heavy Warren-coated paper, bound in cloth or leather, will be delivered (Express 
charges prepaid), on payment of One Dollar. If, upon examination, it is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it to us and your money will be refunded. 
‘ PRICES AND TERMS: LESLIE'S 
1S9 


SAME DAY. Leslie's Weekly for one year (Regular Subscription WEEKLY. 


Price $4.00, cash in advance) and The Memorial Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name 
War Book bound in for 1 year’s subscription to Leslie's Weekly and ship, 
, oa! ss aes © — eg pee prepaid, 1 copy Memorial War Book, bound 
Heavy Buckram Cloth, blue and gold, $6 00, payable (subject to examination and return) 
é $1.00 each month or $5.00 cash. T pep om $1.00 each month until $ 
Seal Grain Leather, full gilt, black and gold, $12.00, in all is paid 


NwEaxT DAY. payable $1.00 each m¢ onth or $10.00 cash SIGNED 

















Sold only by subscription and only in conjunction with Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Beeman’s: | The Best is the Cheapest! 
t , , g 
? Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best |; 
‘ The ? and cheapest, quality considered. ® 
t 5 
t Original , WIC Whiskers, Plays, Tricks, and Novelties, a hg 4 The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s S§ 
3 . ogue free. C. E. MARSHALL, fr --Lockport, N. Yo ' Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 18%, ; 
, P © 2 | lerests with You whether you continua, the A by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to & 
: | e ~ } Nn ? removes the desire for tobacco, witha i be “‘ unadulterated by admixture with any other oil % 
+ j T | ee peribes the bleed, renaal 500. | Baas or other substance. It is free from rancidity and all ; 
3 t | stores lost manhood, ae other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior » 
« ? in health, nert cua cases cured. Buy | ~~ i. \ Quality and Flavor.’ 4 
¢; ‘Se Mm youch for us. Tate tt with S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
? a will, patiently, persistently. One 
? t | rua ore oes Gsaally ote conee: aoe? Established 1836. 
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, All Others Are Imitations. ? T T Have you seen the latest machine that talks back what you have 
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ROMEIKE'S for srutne rein ts THE “EAGLE” GRAPHOPHONE 


which you want to be“uptodate.” Every ne wspaper 

and periodical of importance in the I nited States and 

Europe is searched for your notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 

(89 Fifth Avenue, New York. It is manufactured expressly for us by the ¢ olumbia Phonograph Company of New York, and does the work 


7 THE CELEBRATED of the ex pensive mi: ichines. Do you W ant oner Here is our proposition: ; 


eR EL ae 3 ; We want YOUR name on our subscription list. Indeed, we expect to add 100,000 
ey ithe: ged: new names during the present year. To secure this number we will supply you with one of 
: Sona these machines and a subscription to any of our periodicals practically at cost. Therefore we 

te sis 4] supply 


‘ Eagle’’ Graphophone, Aluminum Reproducer, Horn, and 2-Way Hearing Tube 
HEADS THE LIST With One Year’s Subscription to DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, - © + 610.00 


OF THE Or, with One Year's Subscription to LESLIE'S WEEKLY, - - - - 12.00 
Or, with One Year's Subscription to JUDGE, - - . - - 14.00 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. Carrying Case—Polished Antique Oak, - - - . - #2. 0O extra. 
Recording Diaphrage Genuine Sa »phire Point, - - %5.00 extra. 
* I 
It is the favorite of the artists Records, - - 50cents each. %5.00 per doz. 
and the refined musical publie Blank Cylinders, rez dy for mé aking your own records, . - - 20 cents each, 
SOH M ER & Co. IMPORTANT ? There is nothing in the line of talking machines that we do no} 
’ * supply. Write to us for special terms and prices, and full 


particulars. Correspondence solicited, 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING | 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 








L N York at '0.00 i ia N 
THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED: Korres now vor at 10.00 one mmoring via Now York Contra 








Both Meat and Drink 


Equally nourishing and refreshing— 










wae ECSAcK 
JEW ELLER 


IMPORTER. 







The nutritive part of prime lean beef, delicately spiced and 
seasoned. The athlete’s ‘‘stand-by.” 


| Prepared in a minute, with cold or hot water 
ff ith ¢ At druggists and grocers. 

i! Hil Armour & Company, Chicago. 
fy “Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 





The Successful Remedy for 


NASAL CATARRH 
must be non-irritating, easy of application, U RBA NA 


and one that will by its own action reach 
the inflamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the im- WINE COMPANY 
portant requisites of quick action and spe- 





A QUIET LITTLE GAME. cific curative powers with perfect safety to G Id S | 
Nicut-watca—“ I call yer wid clubs. What yer got ?” _ — , This Se a ae — aie O = ea 
TRGt.aRn—‘t Mine is all dis Se ered catarrh as nothing else has, and bo 
= ae ae nen Sey physicians and patients freely concede this 











fact. The most distressing symptoms quick- ( h 
ly yield to it. In acute cases the Balm im- am pagne 


ER parts almost instant relief. 
¥ By Absorption. For Sale by 


Catarrhal sufferers should remember that all leading Wine Dealers 


iGARETTEs Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh rem- ' and Grocers. 








edy which is quickly and thoroughly absorbed 





, OR by the diseased membrane. It does not dry Post-Office : 
MAKES up the secretions, but changes them to a _ 
‘2 ITTLE limpid and odorless condition, and finally URBANA, N. Y. 


to a natural and healthy character. 
; C iG A RS The Balm can be found at any drug store, cooccecooeccoeconececeeeces 
, or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 a 

ALL IMPORTED | Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 2 + Se 
Full directions with each package. 

TOBACCO. Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal Do not let the clerk sell you 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stop- 
HIGHEST IN PRICE, ping pain in the head, heals and protects | 4NY other camera under the 


FINEST | QUALITY. the membrane and restores the senses of name of “Kodak.” 











$125 


All Colum- 


taste and smell. The Balm is applied di- 
rectly into the nostrils. 


|| bias are made 25¢c. a Bundle hee a : 
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